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SEVENTH REPORT 



OF 

THE COMMISSIONERS 

OF 

IRISH EDUCATION INQUIRY. 



MAY IT PLEASE YOUR MAJESTY : 



"YXTE, the undersigned Commissioners, nominated and appointed 
^ * by a Commission under the Great Seal, bearing date the 
Fourteenth day of June, One thousand eight hundred and twenty- 
four, beg leave humbly to report, as follows : — 



Royal Cork Institution. 

WE should not, perhaps, have considered this Establishment as falling strictly 
within the scope of our Inquiries, or have made it the subject of investigation, if 
a strong desire had not been expressed in different quarters upon the subject, and 
particularly in the following Memorial transmitted to us from the Managers of the 
Institution. 

To the Honourable His Majesty’s Commissioners of Inquiry into the 
State of Education in Ireland. 

The Memorial of the Managers of the Royal Cork Institution. 

Sheweth, 

THAT His Majesty having been graciously pleased to appoint you His Com- 
missioners “ to inquire into the nature and extent of the Instruction afforded by the 
several Institutions in Ireland, and maintained either in whole or in part by the 
public funds, &c.’ 1 

That your Memorialists, in conformity with His Majesty’s most gracious Com- 
mission, humbly entreat that you will be pleased to inquire into and report upon the 
state of the Royal Cork Institution, which was incorporated by Royal Charter, 
“ for diffusing the knowledge and facilitating the general introduction of all improve- 
ments in Arts and Manufactures, especially Agriculture, and for teaching by Courses 
of Public Lectures and Experiments the application of Science to the common pur- 
poses of Life.” 

That your Memorialists have the honour to transmit you a Copy of the Charter 
and Bye Laws of the Institution ; and have hereunto affixed the Seal of the Cor- 
poration, this ist day of November 1824. 

Signed on behalf of the Managers, 

Tho 5 Cuthbert, V. P. 

E. Davy , W m Beamish, V. P. 

Sec^. 
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Having necessarily visited Cork, in reference to other objects, we deemed it 
expedient to comply with this request. 

This Establishment appears to have been originally founded by the Rev. Mr. 
Hincks, a highly -respected Schoolmaster of Cork, who induced a few gentlemen of 
that city to subscribe for the purchase of philosophical apparatus, with a view to 
illustrate Lectures delivered by him to his pupils and others at his private resi- 
dence. 

A Charter of Incorporation was granted to this Society on the 20th March 1807, 
in the 47th year of George the 3d, on the petition of some of the principal Gentle- 
men of Cork, to the Duke of Bedford, at that time Lord Lieutenant of Ireland. 

The persons whose names were subscribed to the petition were by charter con- 
stituted a Corporate Body by the name of “ the Proprietors of the Cork Institu- 
tion,” and were appointed Managers for the first year, with power to acquire 
property to the annual value of 500 /. 

A set of bye-laws was framed, providing for the election of a President, Secre- 
tary, and thirty Managers, of whom the two former, and one third of the latter, 
were to be chosen annually at a general Meeting of the Proprietors, to be held in 
the course of the autumn. Another General Meeting was also appointed to be held 
in the spring of each year. A Proprietors qualification was fixed at thirty guineas 
(the number of Proprietors being unlimited), in consideration of which they become 
entitled to a personal and transferable right of free admission to the different 
objects of the Institution, and to various other privileges. The subscription of 
a life-member was fixed at fifteen guineas, and of an annual subscriber at three 
guineas : both of these' classes enjoy the particular rights and privileges of Pro- 
prietors, as they are specified in the bye-laws. 

Soon after the establishment of the Institution, Professors were appointed, and 
Lectures given in Natural Philosophy, Chemistry, Natural History and Agricul- 
ture. It was provided by the bye-laws that the united salaries of the Professors 
should not exceed one third of the funds of the Institution, nor the salary of any 
one exceed too/, per annum. Sums were appropriated for the purchase of suit- 
able Philosophical Apparatus, Models of useful Machinery in every Art and Ma- 
nufacture, and the most improved Implements of Husbandry. A Library was 
commenced, to be supported in part from special subscriptions, and in part by 
grants from the Funds of the Institution. A collection of Minerals was purchased, 
and a Botanic Garden established. These, with the appropriation of certain 
grants and subscriptions (not exceeding one third of the whole funds), to the 
purposes of Agriculture, under the superintendence of a Committee and Secretary, 
to act in concert with the several Country Farming Societies, constituted the objects 
of the Institution. 

The four Professors are— first, Dr. Taylor, Lecturer on Natural History, who 
receives an annual salary of 100/. Irish. He delivers a course of Lectures, which 
comprehends the sciences of Botany, Mineralogy, Geology and Zoology. It consists 
generally of twenty-four Lectures, which commence in April, and are given twice 
a week during two or three months. Dr. Taylor holds also the situation of general 
Superintendent of the Institution, for which he has a salary of 100/. Irish per 
annum. He has lately undertaken to discharge gratuitously the duties of Secretary 
and Under Treasurer, for which Mr. Davy, until his resignation in 1826, received 
150 7 . per annum, which has been withdrawn in consequence of the reduction of the 
Parliamentary Grant. 

Second, — The Professorship of Chemistry was vacant at the period of our visit of 
inspection, by the removal of Mr. Edmund Davy to the Royal Society of Dublin. 
The salary attached to it is too/, a year, Irish. The Lectures generally commence 
in October. 

Third, — Dr. James Willes, M. D. is Lecturer on Natural Philosophy, and re- 
ceives an annual salary of 100 1 . Irish. In the codrse of the year, beginning either in 
March or June, he gives twenty-four or twenty-six Lectures on Optics, Mechanics, 
Hydrostatics, Electricity, and Astronomy. 

The attendance on the three foregoing Classes is represented to us as being very 
numerous, and the Lectures which are given in the morning, are repeated in the even- 
ing by each Professor to another class. 

Fourthly, 
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p ourt h M r . George Tisdall is the Lecturer on Agriculture, and has 1 00 /. 

ear Irish, in consideration of which he now discharges also the duties of Agricul- 
tural Secretary, the salary of 50/., formerly annexed to that office, having been lately 
withdrawn. He commences his course in May, and gives one Lecture in each of 
fifteen weeks. These Lectures are not repeated in the evening. The attendance is 
much less numerous at these Lectures than at those of the other Professors. 

The Department of practical Agriculture is under the direction of a separate 
Committee and Secretary, who are in correspondence and connection with the 
different Branch Farming Societies in the county, to which they make annual grants, 
proportioned to the amount of their respective subscriptions. The sums granted 
are applied in aid of their premiums. These grants formerly amounted to 500/. 
a year but have been latterly much reduced. The number of local Agricultural 
Societies, in connection with the Cork Institution, has declined from ten to six. 

As this branch of the Institution is distinct from that which has public instruction 
for its object, we shall abstain from any further detail respecting it. 

The delivery of the various courses of Lectures, which we have already noticed, 
appears to be at once the most successful and important part of the Institution ; its 
wood effects are described by all the witnesses whom we have examined on the 
subject Dr. Taylor says, that his “ morning course is usually attended by Appendix, 

“ persons of a higher order, and the evening lectures by commercial persons or N 1. 

“ shopkeepers.” The same observation is applicable to the other classes, with ex- 
ception of the agricultural. Some of the senior boys from the Schools in Cork 
attend the Lectures of the Institution. 

The Lecture Room can accommodate about 200 persons, and is described as 
being generally full. 

In sfieaking of the results of the Lectures, Mr. Cuthbert, one of the original 
Managers of^he Institution, “ thinks they have been attended with great utility in Appendix, 
the'town ; they are very much attended by ladies particularly, and by scientific N° 2. 

“ men; in fact, almost every man that wishes to improve himself attends either 
“ morning or evening.” He also adds that he considers this branch of the Institu- 
tion “ as a place of education very much for the improvement of the younger 
“ inhabitants of Cork.” Mr. Lecky, another of the original promoters of this 
Society, gives his opinion “ that the Institution has done incalculable benefit to the 
“ city and neighbourhood of Cork,” and “ has raised a spirit of inquiry among 
“ the middling classes, particularly with respect to science, that he thinks has been 
“ of great benefit to them, and to the community at large.” 

The testimony of several other witnesses might be quoted to the same effect. 

In 1818, an attempt was made to extend the operation of the Institution by the 
appointment of Professors of Mathematics and Moral Philosophy, but though the 
general impression seems to have been in favour of the addition, it failed from 
insufficiency of funds for the purpose. 

It was at one time proposed, and had been originally contemplated by the bye- 
laws, that some small amount of payments should be taken from persons attending 
the Lectures. But Dr. Taylor informed us, that “ the Proprietors having the right 
“ of transferring their tickets, being 204 in number, and transferring their tickets 
“ to the morning as well as the evening lectures, the Public in tact had about 
“ 408 tickets in a day, and there could be but few remaining who would not have 
l< it in their power to obtain a ticket, and the number became so very small that it 
“ was resolved not to take money for admission.” In addition to the Proprietors 
tickets, the lecturers have the privilege of issuing them to applicants ; and the wit- 
nesses generally seem to doubt, whether, in case the Proprietors waved their right 
of transfer, there would be found any considerable number of persons who would 
be willing to pay even a very moderate sum for admission ; and they think that the 
attendance on the lectures would in all likelihood fall off very considerably in con- 
sequence of any such charge. 

Connected with the Institution is a Botanic Garden, situated in the neighbourhood 
of Cork, and under the care of Mr. James Drummond, who receives 180 /. a year Appendix, 
for finding coals, labour, and every thing that is required for the garden ; he has 9. 

also the privilege of disposing of the duplicate plants. The ground consists of 
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nearly six Irish acres, of which only four are now, cultivated for botanical De- 
poses ; between one and two acres have been turned into a nursery garden and shrub 

bery. Mr. Drummond supplies the botanical professor with specimens of plant 
and the agricultural lecturer with samples of the different kinds of grasses, 

He gives the following account of the present state of his collection “ We l riv j 
“ thaTl I0 ° d ? ere 5 l s “ ts ° f grasses. We have about 500 hundred native plants 
„ *at are wanting for ^the lectures. There are about 2,000 indigenous plants 
including those in the twenty-fourth class or Cryptogamia of Linnaius." He 
subsequently adds I must observe that a great change has taken place in my 
situation within these six or seven years past. I was before merely a servant to 
« last, tut. on, and my duty was to take care of the property of the Institution. 

But non the garden has become in some sort a nursery ; 1 am obliged to intro- 
„ and cult, vate such plants as I can find a demand for : 180I would be 

nothing to keep up a garden of four acres. I am satisfied that 5 or boo l a 

“ rLTf ” 'r e leaSt SU i m r th f-™ ,d be necessar y beep it up as it should 
be kept up To account for this change, it may be necessary to state that the 
Managers, finding the cost ot the Garden formerly to be so considerable as to be 
a heavy burthen on the limited funds of the Institution, were obliged to reduce the 
expenditure and place it on its present footing. It has therefore ceased to be 
strictly speaking, a _ Botanic Garden, Mr. Drummond f since the reduction of his 
allowance) making it as profitable as he can to himself, by the sale of fruit-trees See 
to the amount of about too/, yearly. trees, «c, 

JT th f fTi "PP ea ™“ of Garden, its situation remote, from the Insti- 
tution, and its difficult access, we were led to entertain great doubts “ to the 

thf Ss" 7 ° f bemg coatlnued ; and those doubts were materially confirmed by 

the testimony of persons whom we examined. ^ ^ 

‘p 6 Institali ““> being examined on this subject, 
stated, that a numbei of the Proprietors have considered it rather an usdess 
attachment to the Institution; others have been of a very different opinion.” 

Mr. Archdeacon Thompson, however, gives more decided evidence on this head 
for he says, My opinion is, that the Botanic Garden has been a millstone 
<1 at 7i the neck ° f the fastitntion since its first origin, partly arising from its 
unfortunate situation ; and I am inclined to think, that since they contracted fiS 
the management of it, its utility has fallen off also.” 3 contra «M tor 

We are ourselves of opinion that the Institution would on the whole derive 
advantage from its discontinuance. If the Society wish to establish a Mathematical 
Professorship, the saving thus effected might perhaps enable them to carrot It o 

. Tbe Library consists 0 f a good collection of scientific publications- to the 
medical part of which the students of the city and neighbourhood are said to resort 
with considerable advantage The selection and purchase of Books is directed bv 
a Libraiy Committee, which is chosen out of the body of Managers Betwepn 

is"0artte detVa h d n i dred po 7 ds , are a ” nuall y laid out on additional woAs,' which sum 
to four d Th 7 l d , r S b eCla sabscri P Uons ' The hours of admission ure from eleven 

but tfd: n P o e r„ e d n , S “ H e 6 T L have 50me P-“to made occasiSy” 

but we have no funds , and such a collection requires great funds to make it 

JairJ? 14“ collection 01 native Conchol °sy- aad a 

stated to have taken place at the recommendation of the Lord Lieutenant of 
WrLde^ 

a Philosophical Apparatus for the illustration a/the Scientific Lectures. “* * “ S ° 

* In 
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In the Appendix will be found an Account, furnished by the Treasurer, of the Appendix, 
Receipts and Expenditure of the Institution, from its commencement to 1825, N’u.* 

inclusive; by which it appears, that the expenditure for the latter year was 
£.2,168. 14s. 3 id-', the Parliamentary grant was £.2,058. 6 s. 8 d. ; and the 
amount paid by annual subscribers £. 73. i8f. gd. No money appears to have 
been received for Proprietors shares during the last five years. But it was stated 
to us, that those shares, which were originally to be purchased for thirty guineas, 
are now to be sold for twenty guineas. In compliance with the Bye-laws, a moiety 
of the amount originally subscribed for shares, viz. £. 2,093, was invested in the pur- 
chase of £. 2,908. 1 s. 8 d. 3I per cent government stock. 

The House of the Society is situated in the South Mall, Cork, and the lease of 
it, subject to an annual rent of £.240, was purchased by the Institution in 1811, 
when a fine of 500 guineas was paid. The Lecture-room, and accommodations in 
general, are very insufficient for their purposes. The Building is much out of repair, 
and the Proprietors so dissatisfied with it, that the want of funds seems alone to 
have prevented their purchasing other premises. 



(signed) 



London, 18th May 1827. 



T. FRANKLAND LEWIS. 


(t. s.) 


J. LESLIE FOSTER. 


(L. S.) 


W. GRANT. 


(i. s.) 


J. GLASSFORD. 


Cl. s.) 


A. R. BLAKB. 


s.) 
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APPENDIX. 



ROYAL CORK INSTITUTION. 



EXAMINATION of Dr. Thomas Taylor, 55th September 1826 - 

2. — Examination of Thomas Cuthbert, Esq. 25th September 1826 

3. Examination of Mr. William Clear, 26th September 1826 - 

4. — Examination of Mr. John Lecky, 26th September 1826 - 

5. — Examination of Mr. George Tisdall, 26th September 1826 ... 

6. —Examination of Dr. Thomas Tuckey, 26th September 1826 - 

7. — Examination of Dr. James Willes, M. D. 27th September 1826 

8. Examination of the Venerable Archdeacon Thompson, 27th September 1826 

g Examination of Mr. James Drummond, 27th September 1826 

10.— Examination of Mr. Richard Dowden, 28th September 1826 - 



- P- 9 

- ?• 14 

- P- 17 

- p. 22 

- p. 23 

- p. 27 

- P- 29 

- p- 32 

- P- 33 

- P- 35 



11.— AN ACCOUNT of the Expenditure of the Royal Cork Institution, from its 
Commencement in 1803 to 1825, inclusive.— The Annual Parliamentary 
Grants, from 1807 to 1825.— Amount of Sums paid by Proprietors for Shares 
purchased ; and the Amount of Sums paid by Annual Subscribers - - p. 36. 
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Appendix, N° 1. 

Minutes of Evidence taken before the Commissioners of Education 
Inquiry, at Cork, 

Monday, 25th September 1 826. 



Dr. Thomas Taylor, having been sworn, was Examined as follows. 

W HAT Situations do you hold in the Cork Institution? — Lecturer on Natural History, 'fhomai Taylor, 
Superintendent, Secretary, and Under-Treasurer; the two last offices have only 2 - September, 
fallen to my share within the last week, in consequence of Mr. Davy having removed to 18 26. 

Dublin ; he was Secretary and Under-Treasurer. . 

Were you appointed lecturer on Natural History at the first establishment of this Insti- 
tution? — No. 

When were you appointed? — I was appointed in the end of 1819, ®nd I commenced to 
lecture in 1820. . 

Who was your predecessor ? — Dr. Fleming was my predecessor as lecturer in Natural 
History ; the managers of the Institution thought proper, in order to gain more respectable 
Professors, to unite the offices of Lecturer on Natural History and Superintendent. The 
office of Superintendent having become vacant they advertised an union of the offices, for 
which I stood, and which I received. 

Had you been in the practice of lecturing upon that subject before you were elected 
here? — Never. I had published upon some subjects in natural history, which, I believe, 
was my principal recommendation. 

Where were you educated? — In Trinity College, Dublin. 

What number of rival candidates had you at your election? — I think there were nine. 

What persons vote at the election of the Professors? — The Managers only. 

What salary have you as lecturer on Natural History ? — 100/. Irish. 

Is it a rule of the Institution that no Professor shall have more than 106/. Irish?— As 



lecturer. 

What salary have you as superintendent? — loo l. Irish. 

Were you also to have a salary as Secretary? — The Managers have lately, since the de- 
parture of Mr. Davy, resolved to do away with the salary of the offices of Secretary and 
Under-Treasurer, which he held at 150/. a year ; and I am to receive for doing the duties of 
the four departments, only what I received before : this is in consequence of the reduction 
of the Parliamentary Grant. 

Are the Commissioners to understand that you take the salary of the two offices you 
held previously, and do the duties of Secretary and Sub-Treasurer ; and that the salary 
formerly attached to those two offices ceases ? — Yes. It is. right to mention, that the Ma- 
nagers having made a resolution to commence with the new system in January next, since 
Mr. Davy would have received 25 1 . for the remaining three months of this year, they have 
allowed it to me. 

Have the goodness to state what duty you discharged as lecturer on Natural History ? — 
My duty is to deliver a course of twenty-four public lectures, to be repeated in the evening 
of the days ; the morning course is usually attended by persons of a higher order, and the 
evening course by commercial persons and shopkeepers. 

Are those twenty-four lectures all you deliver in the year? — Yes ; the Professors are each 
of them I believe ; as for myself, I can answer that I am, ready to deliver a longer and more 
elementary course, if classes could be found to pay for the trouble, but they cannot : the sort 
of class that Cork furnishes is chiefly that of a public class, and it is difficult to make public 
lectures interesting beyond the number of twenty-four in any one department. 

Have your lectures ever been published ? — Never ; it is a practice with lecturers not to 
publish lectures ; there was one course of lectures in which I stepped out of the limits pre- 
scribed to me by the Bye-laws of the Institution. I was to lecture in mineralogy and botany, 
and I volunteered one year to lecture both on mineralogy and zoology, and the course of 
lectures which I delivered on zoology was afterwards delivered verbatim by the Professor 
of the University of Dublin, professedly as mine, and so far they were published. 

443 - B Is 
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Is the duty you have to perform as lecturer on Natural History discharged iu twenty-four 
d ys? — It is discharged in twenty-four double lectures, but these occupy from two to three 
months, as they are delivered twice in the week, and sometimes three times in the week. 

Are the lectures on natural history repeated, or do you vary any of them ? — I lecture one 
year on botany, another year on mineralogy, and 1 have sometimes varied it by addin°- 
zoology to mineralogy; also different branches of the same subject are taken up in different 
years; the object of the lecturer is to excite as much interest as possible by varying the 
department of the science. 

What number of persons attend your classes'? — It is hard to give more than an average 
number ; the commencement of every course is more fully attended than the end ; persons 
seem to get weary of public lectures when they exceed twenty-four, but the lecture-room 
holds two hundred, and certainly for more than three fourths of the course it is full, morning 
and evening. I have known it occasionally to be very empty in consequence either of bad 
weather, or if it being the termination of a course. 

In what way is the distinction between the different classes of the persons that attend 
morning and evening brought about? — It is entirely voluntary, sometimes the most 
lespectable members of society attend the evening, who have not time to attend the 
morning, or who have omitted in consequence of some accident. 

At what hour do you begin to lecture in the morning? — The usual hour is from two to 
three in the day-time, and from eight to nine in the evening. 

What class of persons both as to age and situation, attend your morning class ? — As to 
situation in life I should call them respectable gentry, and as to age I think they are nearly 
all adults. 

Are they mostly male or female ? — There is a very considerable proportion of females. 

Should you think that above half are females ? — I should think as good as an half, if not 
above it. 

What class of persons generally attend your evening class ? — In the evening, I suppose 
the better description of shopkeepers — that is to say, those who have got a certain degree 
of education, for to others it would be unintelligible. 

Is the proportion of males and females the same ? — Perhaps more males attend in the 
evening than in the morning, because the higher orders of females do not like coming out 
at night to attend a public class. 

Has it ever occurred to you that some moderate payment might be taken from the 
persons attending lectures of this description? — It was attempted and originally contem- 
plated, I believe, by the bye-laws of the Institution, but the proprietors having the right of 
transferring their tickets, being 204 in number, and transferring their tickets to the morning 
as well as the evening lectures, that, in fact, gave to the public 408 tickets in a day ; and there 
could be but few remaining who would not have it in their power to obtain a ticket, and 
the number became so very small that it was resolved not to take money for admission. 

If that right of giving tree admission to the lectures were waved on the part of the 
proprietors, what payment do you think could be required, without materially diminishing 
the number of persons attending ? — I think one guinea for a course the greatest limit ; the 
numbers attending will be inversely as the price of the ticket ; but I speak with some hesi- 
tation, because 1 know that in so limited a place as Cork the novelty of lectures is over. 
After lecturing six or eight years the number who will afterwards pay cannot be very great. 

At the time when payment was received, were the lectures attended by many persons 
through transferable tickets ? — I was not myself here at the time, but I understand it was 
the case that every proprietor took advantage of transferring his tickets. 

And that the lectures were constantly attended by persons who had tickets from the 
proprietors ? — Yes. 

In point of fact, do the persons who attend now obtain tickets from members, or is the 
whole thing entirely open to any body who chooses to attend? — In point of fact, they do 
obtain them from proprietors, and alo from the lecturers themselves ; they apply to the 
lecturer, and he uses his discretion whether the person is fit for the lecture-room or not. 

Then in order to be admitted to one of your lectures, it is necessary that a person in the 
first instance should notify it to you that he is desirous of attending, and receive from you 
a permission to attend? — Yes. 

Unless be brings a ticket from a proprietor? — Yes ; that admits him of course. 

That you have no check upon? — Not the least. 

Does a person obtain admission immediately upon presenting a ticket from a proprietor 
at the door? — Yes. 

Of those who attend, do the greater number come in right of tickets, or by permission 
from yourself? — I think latterly, the greater number have applied to myself, but formerly 
they came almost entirely with proprietor’s tickets. I think I have distributed for the last 
course of lectures two hundred tickets, independently of the proprietors. 

Does a ticket go for the whole course, or for any individual lecture ? — For the whole 
course. 

Is it in the power of a member to transfer his ticket to an individual during the Course ? 
— Yes: and to give his ticket to one individual in the morning, and to another in the 
evening. 

His privilege is limited to two tickets in a day? — Yes. 

And his own personal attendance besides? — Yes; at least they have never been re- 
fused. 

Do any young persons, who are in the course of education at schools, or any other in- 
stitutions existing at Cork, attend the lectures? — About two years ago, I think we were 
g applied 
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l ed to by the principal schoolmasters of Cork to allow five or six of their senior boys 
to attend, to which the Managers acceded, and they each got five or six tickets to dispose 7 
of in the beginning of the season. 

Does that practice continue? — That practice has continued ; but latterly it was not satis- ^ 
f ctorv as we found the boys made a great deal too much noise. As soon as we conceived 
they did not derive the benefit that was intended, we thought it better to defer it till they 
were of a better age. « 

Of what age were those boys ? — I suppose from twelve to tourteen. 

There is no- such, elass of persons as subscribers to the lectures, but only proprietors ?— 
Only proprietors : any person has a right to pay for a ticket if he chooses. 

When payment was required, what was the sum taken? — One guinea. 

Are we to understand you to say that there are four hundred different individuals who 
attend, more or less, during the classes? — -Yes, I suppose so, from the fact of myself having 
distributed at least two hundred tickets, and the proprietors having distributed theirs ; and 
I also conclude it from the fact of the lecture-room, as well in the morning as in the even- 
ing, not being able to hold all that come ; the room will not hold more than two hundred. 

Does the Museum of the Institution contain the specimens which are necessary for illus- 
trating the subjects you lecture upon ?— When I lecture on mineralogy there is a very good 
collection for that purpose; when I lecture on botany there is a botanical garden that an- 
swers all the necessary purposes ; when I lecture on zoology the specimens are deficient ; we 
have some presents made occasionally, but we have no funds, and such a collection requires 
great funds to make it available; but we have a. tolerable collection of native conchology, 
and a few specimens of birds and fishes. 

Are there not plates to which you can have reference ? — We have abundance of books of 
plates, and we have recourse to them for want of specimens, but they are never so satisfactory 
to the class, nor do they make the same impression as specimens. 

As being the Professor whose duty it is to lecture upon botany, does the botanic garden 
fall in any” degree under your superintendence? — As superintendent of the botanic garden 
I am obliged to visit it, and take care that it is in proper order, and that the plants are 
taken proper care of by the curator of the garden. I mentioned before that the office of 
superintendent was attached to that of Lecturer on Natural History, in order to increase the 
salary; but besides that, the duties attached to the office of superintendent were so inter- 
woven with that of professor of natural history that it became necessary to ally them 
together for it is the business of the superintendent to arrange all the specimens of natural 
history given to the Museum. 

Does the arrangement and the superintendence of the mineralogical collection full under 
your care also ? — Entirely ; and I have made a new catalogue of them. 

In lecturing upon mineralogy are your lectures principally directed to the explanation of 
minerals, or do you include geology ? — Geology is included ; but the great object of each 
course of lectures is to present the practical application of the substances to the purposes of 
life, for a public class will not bear the mere going over the dry characters of individual 
substances. When one is lecturing on mineralogy, for instance, on the subject of iron, 
under thathead come the whole of the foundries, and the application of iron to every depart- 
ment of the arts. 

You have stated that as superintendent your attention is directed to the collection of 
specimens of natural history, and to the botanic garden ; does it comprehend any other 
subjects? — It does ; in that situation I have to control the current expenses of the Insti- 
tution ; to take care of the property of the Institution ; to see that all is in order, to take 
care that the other officers and servants of the Institution do their duty, and if not, to 
report to the managers. 

You exercise a general superintendence ?— Yes. 

That applies to all officers whatever, receiving salary under the Institution ? — Yes. 

The Commissioners see that in the account of the expenditure of the Institution for the 
year ended the 5th of January 1826, the sum of 172 l. is accounted for under the head of 
agriculture ; is that expenditure in any way under your superintendence ? — It is now, but 
it was not till within a week ago. It was the under-treasurer who took care that it should 
be applied to the objects for which the institution intended jt. 

It appears that 253 /. 16 s. was expended upon the botanic garden ; was thatexpenditure 
under your direction ? — It was not under my direction ; but I can explain how it was 
divided, and how it was expended; there was 180/. given as a salary to the curator for 
finding labour of every description, coals for the green-houses, and keeping the plants 
in order ; the rest went to pay the rent of green-houses, repairs, and taxes of the garden, 
itself. 

Does the curator perform that by contract ? — He performs it by contract; he has besides 
that, the privilege of selling duplicate plants, but he is strictly bound down to keep up the 
number originally given to him ; indeed he has even increased that number, and to supply 
the lectures on botany and agriculture with specimens. 

Of what land does the garden consist? — Five acres and a half. 

Is it held on lease ? — It is. 

Was a fine paid for the lease ? — There was. 

Is the garden in your opinion worth the rent paid for it ? — I conceive it is, though it 
might be difficult to get the exact rent for it ; but if we were to wish for a botanic gar- 
den we would be very glad to get it for the rent we pay ; I think we pay about 7 1. an acre 
for the land. 

What length of lease have you ? — <185 years. 
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Does the curator derive any other advantage from the garden than the sale of dupli- 
cates ? — He receives 180/. ayear, and with that lie must find all the labour, plants, manure 
coals, &c. that are requisite. 

For what length of time is that contract? — The contract with the curator has diminished 
gradually from year to year ; that contract was entered into two years ago. 

For what length of time is it binding ? — They have the power of dismissing the curator 
whenever they please ; the curator has no tie upon them whatever. 

You conceive they may lower the amount from year to year ? — Yes ; they are not bound 
for any specified time; I have reason to suppose that the sale of duplicates is very little 
indeed. 

Has the curator a house ? — He has a very small house. 

Is he found in coals and candles? — No. 

Does the garden contain a valuable collection of plants ? — I think it does. 

Is there any thing in it that is particularly rare or curious ; or are the specimens in it to 
be found in the garden of Dublin? — I believe every specimen in it would be found in the 
garden of Dublin, except perhaps a very few things ; we have occasionally sent to us seeds 
from abroad to the garden. I mentioned in the Report that we have a flowering plant that 
has never been found in Great Britain before ; but that is of very rare occurrence. 

Is there any other advantage to science derived from the botanic garden than the facility 
it gives you of obtaining specimens to lecture upon ? — Yes, I conceive there is ; I conceive 
it is subsidiary to the Horticultural Society of London, and that it introduces a variety not 
only of flowering plants, but of fruit trees of the most valuable kinds. The Horticultural 
Society lately sent over those which they had themselves collected at considerable expense 
from abroad and different parts of England which have been propagated. 

Might not an individual, being a member of that society, obtain them in his own garden? 
— An individual, being a member of that society, I presume, might; but a very important 
office of a botanic garden, properly conducted, is to endeavour to naturalize useful foreign 
plants ; we have constantly had an eye to that. All our correspondents have been asked 
by us to send seeds of those plants that are practically used, and that we thought would 
bear our climate. 

Have you ever succeeded in attaining that object in any degree ? — It is an object that has 
been taken up rather lately, since I joined the Institution. I cannot say that we have suc- 
ceeded so far as to be able now to recommend plants for application to the purposes of 
life. 

How far is it necessary to resort to specimens from a botanic garden in order to deliver 
lectures upon botany to a class in such a way that they may derive beneficial instruction? — 
You must have specimens to illustrate not only all the classes of the artificial system of 
Linn feus, but also the natural orders ; you must have specimens to illustrate the substances 
from which useful timber and useful fruits, and culinary vegetables, are actually obtained, 
not only in this country but in others. 

Does the ordinary practice of showing specimens, from what is called an hortus siccus, not 
provide a sufficient means of illustrating lectures on botany? — They are not sufficient to 
illustrate lectures on botany ; they might be sufficient to afford demonstrations to persons 
sitting round a table; but a class are never satisfied with them, they are not satisfied even 
with the best plates. 

Are not living substances for the most part to be procured in ordinary nursery gardens, 
without having an establishment for the purpose of furnishing them ? — A great number are, 
but several are not ; a great many, perhaps, could be collected in different nurseries, but the 
nurserymen lay out their capital chiefly in the rearing of plants for mere sale. 

Are not those which are most useful and most fit for general purposes to be found in those 
nursery gardens for sale ? — The nurseries confine themselves principally to fruit and timber 
trees, and to those flowering plants that are most common and most easily propagated. 

Are there lectures on botany in Dublin ? — There are, by two Professors ; there is the gar- 
den of the College, and the garden of Glasnevin ; the garden of the College is maintained at 
the private expense of the senior fellows ; at an expense of not less than 600 1. a year. I 
conceive the Cork garden to be the cheapest establishment of the kind perhaps in Europe, 
but certainly in the British dominions. 

Did it ever occur to you that any mode might be adopted by which either the expenses 
of the botanic garden might be lessened, or tie payment of them assisted, — is there any 
means by which the garden itself might be turned to any avail, except by selling duplicates 
of plants ? — I never could conceive of any other way; if the garden were in a different situa- 
tion from what it is, if it were nearer the city, and in some public walk, it would be possible 
to raise a subscription from those persons who might have the privilege of walking in it, but 
that is the only other mode I can think of. 

Do any other duties than those you have described fall to your chargeas superintendent ? 
— Not as superintendent. 

If the appointment of lecturer on natural history had been the only one that it was the 
intention of the managers to bestow upon the candidate, would it have been a sufficient 
object to induce you to seek for it ? — Most undoubtedly not. 

Will you describe your duties as sub-treasurer? — There is a treasurer through whom the 
checks go to the bank, and he has little more to do than that ; the duty of the sub-treasurer 
is to receive and examine all accounts, and to see that the charges are proper, and where 
he is not agreed about the charge, to report to the managers ; to pay all accounts ; to pay 
all bills upwards of 10/., through the treasurer, by check; all checks are drawn in the 
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of the treasurer by the sub-treasurer, and to pay the current expenses of the 
Institution • to keep an account of vouchers, and to account to the Account Office. 

1 Does any money pass through your hands as sub-treasurer r— Yes, to meet the incidental 
expenses of the Institution. r . . • • , , t 

Do you retain any of it in your hands ?— I must retain some, in order to meet the 

^ Whatfs the^argest amount you ever retain in your hands ?— I do not draw until there is 
some call for money, and I have none in my hands, and merely to save the expense of check- 
books. I do not draw for less than 120 /., or for more. 

Does the treasurer keep any money in hand ? — The treasurer keeps no money in his 
hands, it is lodged in the branch-bank of Ireland. Originally the treasurers were bankers 
in this’ town, but private bankers are done away with now. 

The office of treasurer is honorary without any emolument ?— Yes. 

The Commissioners see, that in the account of the expenses of the preceding year, 320 1 . 
were laid out in books, stationery, printing and advertisements ; will you state whether you 
as superintendent had any direction in the select.on or purchase of the books?— No ; the 
selection and purchase of books is directed by a library-committee, which is chosen out ot 
the body of managers. Books are recorded in a certain album, or book kept by the pro- 
prietors, and they meet so many times in a year, and select out of them such as they think 
fit for the library, and they order them at once. 

Does the same observation apply to stationery ? — The stationery does not form a very 
prominent feature of expense; the summonses are obliged to be sent round, which are 
printed ; there is some paper, pens and ink for the Institution itself. 

Do the accounts for books fall under your cognizance ? — Y es. 

Is it your duty to examine them previously to their being passed? — It is. 

383 l. appears to have been paid for rent, taxes, and insurance; will you have the good- 
ness to state to the Commissioners for what that rent is paid ? — The rent and taxes are 
for the premises. 

Do you reside on the premises ? — I do. . 

Have you any other advantages than those derived from your salary ? — I have my resi- 
dence for my family ; there are also coals and candles found me. 

What servants are there living upon the premises of the Institution ?— There are two 
porters and a charwoman, but not living on the premises. During the continuance of the 
lectures it is absolutely necessary to have two; one to remain at the inner door of the 
lecture-room, and the other at the outer door of the Institution. 

Have they the charge of the different rooms in which the casts and collections are ; 
is it their duty to keep “them clean?— It is their duty to keep them partly clean ; the char- 
woman is to wash the rooms down ; it is their duty when any dust happens to come there 
to see them cleaned ; they take out summonses for committee-meetings to managers and 
proprietors, sometimes to considerable distances, and one or other must constantly be in 
waiting ; one of them also acts subsidiary to the chemical professor, assisting him in making- 
preparations ; and while he is busy in that it is absolutely necessary to have the other at 
the doors. . 

It appears from the accounts of the expenditure that the rent of the house has varied 
in different years? — It has been diminished within the last two years by the landlord, 
nearly 100/. a year, in consequence of the fall of the times, and the Society threatening 
to go somewhere else if he did not do so. 

Has not the Society itself incurred considerable expense by building ? — It has. 

In what way could they compel the landlord to reduce the rent?— Because they were 
perfectly aware that no other person would give the same rent. - 

Have the Society the power of giving up the lease if they wish it ? — I conceive they 

Has not the Institution the power of holding land in fee?— I believe it has to a small 
extent ; but we have no funds that would enable us to build. 

Are all your premises in the South Mall held in one tenure? — Yes ; there was lately a 
stable taken in order to square the premises, and I believe that is now held in the same 
tenure. 

Was any fine paid for the interest in those premises ? — Yes, the fine was 508/. 15 s. 

Is not it the regulation of the Society that each Professor should take care of the appa- 
ratus necessary for his own lectures ? — Yes. 

Is that the practice? — It is ; for instance ; lately when the chemical professor vacated the 
place the managers ordered him to give up the apparatus to me as superintendent, to hold 
it till a new one was appointed. 

In the account of the expenditure there is a payment of fifty guineas a year to a person 
of the name of Bath, for the care of the apparatus, — for what is that paid ? That is paid for 
the actual repair of the apparatus, to a person who is an artist, and a worker in philosophical 
instruments ; he is to repair and make anew things that are wanting, and since the junction 
of the Society of Arts he has the charge of the casts. 

Are you a Proprietor? — lam. 

At what periods of the year are your lectures given? — My own lectures begin either in 
April or the beginning of May, according to the season for botany ; and if it be the lectures 
on mineralogy they begin early in April, and continue for two or three months : two months 
when 1 lecture three times a week, and three months when I lecture twice a week. 

Has the Institution anv property arising from bequests or devises ? — No. 
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Dr. Have any sums been subscribed, or given to the Society by individuals, except so far as is 

Thomas Taylor, necessary to constitute the individuals giving, proprietors ? — Not that I am aware of. 

25 Septembei, The payment of what sum constitutes a proprietor? — The payment at present of thir ty 
1826. guineas, if a person wishes to purchase an original share ; that is the price fixed by the 

‘ — ' managers, but there are shares in the market that may be purchased for something less 

than that. 

At what sum are they generally sold in the market? — The last four or five, as far as 
I have heard, at twenty guineas. 

Have you any annual subscribers ? — I believe there is one annual subscriber to the 
general purposes of the Institution. 

Does an annual subscriber to any particular amount acquire any of the rights and 
privileges of the Institution? — No further than for that year. 

What rights has he for the year ? — It appears to me that he has the same as a proprietor. 

Has the Society any, and what, permanent property? — They have a sum of 2,908/. is. 8 d. 
in three and a half per cent Government stock. 

From what does that arise ? — That stock was purchased by part of the produce of the 
original shares, one moiety of which was ordered by the 19th section of the bye-laws of 
the Institution to be laid out in the purchase of stock as a permanent fund. 

When you apply to Parliament for a grant, do you give a detailed estimate of the pur- 
poses to which the grant is to be applied? — A detailed estimate. 

Does your expenditure generally agree with the estimate in each item ( — Very nearly; 
I think the estimate i» a very little greater than our expenditure in general. 

Do the different items of the estimate correspond with the expenditure ? — I think all, ex- 
cepting where there are incidental expenses ; all fixed salaries and such things, precisely 
agree. 

For instance, in the account of the expenditure of the Institution there is a sum of 
153/. 3 *• for agriculture, is that about the amouut of the sum at which the expense of that 
department was estimated? — It is about the amount; it may vary, from one circumstance; 
if a farming society does not return its accounts by a certain time in the year, by the regu- 
lations it disentitles itself to the grant of that year, and therefore the amount may fall short 
thirty or forty pounds in any one year ; but the money in general is expended as it is esti- 
mated. 

You do not apply a sum of money which you have estimated as required for one purpose 
to another purpose ? — I do not think we do ; it may happen that we may exceed our esti- 
mate in one item, and fall short of it in another, but a perfect account is given, and the balance 
accounted for. 

In passing the accounts before the Audit-board, is any reference made to the estimate ? — 
I am not aware, I never passed an account with them yet. 
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Thomas Cuthbert, Esq. having been sworn, was Examined, as follows : 

YOU are one of the Vice-Presidents of the Royal Cork Institution? — I am. 

Are you also a Proprietor of that Institution? — I am ; I had originally two shares, one 
of which I gave to my son ; he is a proprietor. 

Were you one of the original proprietors? — I was. 

Did you take an active part in the foundation of the Society? — I did. 

Are you a manager of the Institution? — I am one of the managers. With respect to 
the original foundation, it was at the instance of Mr. Hincks, who was a long time secre- 
tary to the Institution in its infancy, and he was iii fact the founder of the Institution. He 
kept a school in Cork, and being very much respected, at his instance several of the gen- 
tlemen subscribed, and laid the foundation of getting astronomical instruments and other 
matters for his lecturing for his pupils. Immediately after it came into some consequence, 
we were visited by Sir John Newport, and Sir John exerted himself, I believe, to get us 
a grant from Government; he was, I believe. Chancellor of the Exchequer at that time. 

Was the grant made immediately upon the institution of the Society? — No, not till some 
years after. I am not certain whether it w'as before or after the grant that we got the 
Charter; 1 know that we were going on before we got the grant. 

What has been the effect produced in the town by the lectures that have been given?— 
I think they have been attended with great utility in the town; they are very much 
attended by ladies particularly, and by scientific men; in fact, every man almost that 
wishes to improve himself attends either morning or evening; some it does not suit to 
attend in the morning, others in the evening ; for instance, shopkeepers and the middling 
class of the people attend in the evening when tire same lectures are repeated. 

Do you consider it in the> light of a place. of education, or rather as the resort of persons 
who do not know well how to occupy their time? — Certainly as a place of education, very 
much for the improvement of the younger inhabitants of Cork. 

Has it ever occurred to the managers, that it might be beneficially extended as a place 
of instruction r — It was proposed at one time to do so, but the opinion of the managers 
was against it ; it was discussed a good deal, and I believe they were afraid it would inter- 
fere with the schools at present here, and likewise with the College ; they did not wish, on 
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